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TALKING WITH. THE BLIND-DEAF 


* HE GENERALLY adopted method of communication 
_ with the blind and deaf is that used in teaching Laura 
- Bridgman, namely, the “manual alphabet,” devised for 
bebe with the deaf and dumb. This was, of course, designed 
_be received through the sense of sight, but the signs may 
se imprest upon the palm and recognized by the sense of touch. 
- Other successful methods include that employed by the Prince 
; Obolensky, in Russia, which consists in leading about the fore- 
finger on a plate fitted with raised letters in Latin and Braille, 
and the impression of common letters upon the palm. Prof. A. 
Czily, of the Budapest University, who writes on this subject 
in The Volta Review (Washington, May), tells us of a blind and 
deaf gentleman of advanced age who not long ago in this way 
learned by heart a story in verse running to more than a thou- 
sand lines. A procedure employed in some cases consists in 
writing with the seized forefinger of the blind and deaf person, 
who, from the movement induced, recognizes the respective 
letters. Professor Czily goes on to say: 


“I further heard of two methods seldom practised, and only 
remarkable for uncommon unwieldiness; they move our pity 
rather than arouse our interest. The one is based on giving to 
different parts of the body the signification of the several let- 
ters of the alphabet; speech is communicated to the blind and 
deaf person by touching the parts of the 
body in the required order. A conversation 
of that kind might afford a very curious 
and somehow alarming aspect. The other 
method of satisfying the want of mental in- 

-tereourse is still more wearisome. The 
blind and deaf person repeats the alphabet 
from the beginning for each single letter 
of the intended word anew, to be stopt when 
the special letter is reached.” 


A curious German finger-alphabet, that 
of Hieronymus Lorm, has an interesting 
history. Lorm became deaf and blind in 
his sixteenth year and devised his own 
method of communicating with the outside 
world. This is shown partially by the dia- 
gram, but its intricacy prevents detailed ex- 
planation here, as it also makes the scheme 
unavailable for teaching. It depends on touching different 
parts of the hand in different ways. A similar touch-speech has 
been devised by a Styrian teacher named Piepetz, and these 


























Fic. 3.—?THp CzILy ‘‘TOUCH-TALK MACHINE.’ 


: ‘On the right are the keys pressed by the operator; on the left is the 
inary hand of a blind- deaf person receiving the impressions. 


Fig. 2..—-DIAGRAM OF THE BRAILLE ‘‘TOUCH- 
ALPHABET,”’ 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Illustrations used by courtesy of ** The Volta Review,” Washington, D. C. 
Fic, 1,—bDIAGRAM OF LORM’S ‘TOUCH ALPHABET.” 


and others like them are now widely used, especially in Europe. 
One of them, due to Adler, of Budapest, uses the point-letters 
of the Braille alphabet, widely employed by 
the blind. The points forming the letters 
are supposed to exist on three fingers of the 
hand, and the letters are indicated by touch- 
ing as many points as necessary. This sys- 
the writer notes, has the advantage 
that it may be operated mechanically. He 
writes: 


tem, 


“T had a lever construction made (see the 
accompanying diagram) with six keys hav- 
ing the same distribution as that on the 
German Braille writing-machine of Picht. 
Each of these keys is connected with one 
separate peg in such a way that through 
pressing down the former the latter is lifted 
to a certain height. These corresponding 
six pegs are grouped in conformity with the 
arrangement of the six points of the Braille 
system, yet not in such close vicinity as on the above-mentioned 
machine for writing Braille letters; but, according to the pur- 
pose here in view, suited to the measures of the first and second 
joints of the last three fingers of the left hand. 

“ As it was my intention to experiment previously on myself 
and on other grown-up people, I took those measures from the 
full-grown hand. To serve the purpose more conveniently, a 
hollow cast of the left palm and fingers had been fixt to the top 
of the machine in such a position that each one of the last three 
fingers of the hand resting on it could be touched only by two 
of the pegs passing through proper holes in the mold when 
tipped up. 

“The two central keys, L, and &,, lift the two pegs for the 
middle finger, marking the upper pair of the Braille points. 
The adjoining two, LZ. and R:, those of the ring finger, mark 
the middle pair of the points. The two outward keys, Ls and 
R;, lift the two pegs for the little finger, and of course mark 
the lowest pair of points.” 


Professor Czily reports that he hopes to perfect this system 
so that a single teacher or lecturer may by its means “ talk ” to 
a great “ audience ” of deaf-blind persons. 


- “THE novel idea of manufacturing false teeth of paper is re- 
ported by the exchanges from Germany,” says The Inventive 
Age (Washington). “These teeth are prepared from wood pulp, 
of the same class that figures so largely in the manufacture of 
various novelties in the paper line. The new teeth are said to| 
be entirely satisfactory in operation, retaining their color and 
being less liable to chip than ordinary false teeth.” 
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RELIGION IN MODERN NOVELS 


F I COULD write a book that recognized the spiritual 

side of man,” said George Gissing, “ where I now appeal 
to one reader, I should then speak to thousands.” With 
this quotation Mr. Edward Mortimer Chapman, in his book, 
“ English Literature in Account with Religion,” emphasizes the 
practical value of religious subjects and ideas to the modern 
novelist. Predicating that literature owes much to religion and 
religion owes much to literature, Mr. Chapman does not try to 
balance the account. But in two concluding chapters on “ The 
Newer Fiction,” he shows how important a part religion has 
played in latter-day novels and romances. This is necessarily 
the case in all times, for 


GG 


“ writers of fiction are bound to take account of religion; partly 
upon general principles, because of the place which religious 
views and institutions hold in the life of all ages and races; and 
partly because each new generation has its own religious ex- 
periences and problems, which often seem of transcendent 
importance to its day.” 


The much ridiculed “ Sunday-school book ” of newspaper par- 
lance, the “story in which the good are preternaturally good 
and the bad without redeeming traits,” has been replaced, Mr. 
Chapman notes, by other tales that inculcate morality, but are 
not priggish, stilted, mawkish, unnatural, and dull. But while 
such books as these, along with popular biographies, nature- 
‘books, and volumes of travel and adventure occupy much space 
on the shelves of Sunday-school libraries, a new type of fiction 
has had enormous vogue. E. P. Roe’s “ Barriers Burned Away ” 
and Miss Mulock’s “John Halifax, Gentleman” represent a 
class of books marked with true piety and high morality that 
have long held their own. In addition: 


“More recently there has arisen a type midway between the 
distinetively religious novel and the story of adventure or of 
manners, which may serve to connect this class with that which 
follows it. Mr. C. W. Gordon’s ‘ Sky Pilot,’ and some of Mr. 
Norman Duncan’s stories, in their successful appeal to readers, 
make almost equal use of the conditions of frontier life and the 
experiences of missionary preachers or medical men. The in- 
stant acceptance of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ Auld Licht Idylls’ and 
the late John Watson’s ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush ’ was due 
to something more than a clever literary device. A story of 
humble life, told with genuine skill and out of first-hand knowl- 
edge, will always find readers. Charge such a tale with senti- 
ment which upon the whole is true and sane, spice it with humor, 
sweeten and light the whole with the faith of wayfaring men 
who seek a celestial city, and it at once develops the elements 
ef the widest if not the most permanent popularity.” 


Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, and others 
have arisen to interpret the tenderness, idealism, and self- 
sacrifice of the religious life of New England. Edward Eggles- 
ton gave us views of the Middle West both human and spiritual. 
Bret Harte, while 


“he would doubtless have resented the accusation of preach- 
ing in his novels; yet, apart from his deliciously farcical verse, 
and his parodies, to the making of which he brought almost 
unique gifts, the bulk of his most significant prose is one long 
and ingenious endeavor to show the image of God, as it per- 
sisted, sometimes altogether hidden, more often badly defaced 
and obscured, in the souls of rude, profane, and even criminal 
men.” 


Having touched upon such novels of spiritual unrest as “ John 
Ward, Preacher” and “ Robert Elsmere,” the successive ap- 
pearance of which was once epigrammatized as “ the epidemic 
of religious colic,” Mr. Chapman writes of the religious histori- 

| cal novel as follows: 


; “The first attempts to introduce sacred scenes and persons 
into fiction were regarded with grave suspicion; but these 




























































qualms soon passed, and before the century ended the ‘ e: 
Christian novel’ grew so common as to become a sort of li 
ary nuisance. Any ’prentice hand was liable to essay one, “with 
results equally disastrous from the standpoint of good literature 
and of good taste. Yet this kind of writing found multitude 
of readers: sometimes because it was genuine literature, no 
merely setting forth the circumstances of an early day, but in 
terpreting universal problems and experiences in terms o 
them; sometimes because of its dramatic, or more often melo 
dramatic, quality ; occasionally because the hearts of men wer 
honestly warmed as they heard sacred stories retold in commo 
speech and saw the men of Scripture at their ordinary occupa 
tions; and sometimes, it is to be suspected, because the writer: 
of these tales permitted themselves a larger latitude in showin 
the seamy side of ancient life than would have been possibl 
but for their introduction of a sacred character or two; th 
presence of Jemima, Keren-Happuch, or Kezia serving as an 
dote to many an impropriety of Zophar or Bildad. 

“Some of these books seem to have been composed with th 
idea of revolutionizing the received estimate of Bible charac 
ters ; some because a ‘ shilling shocker ’ was more easily achieve 
in this than in any other way; and some have doubtless foun 
place in the list of permitted Sunday reading under pretenses 
no less dubious than those which in Mr. Birrell’s youth opene 
Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ to him on that day. Nor has English: 
enjoyed any monopoly in this sort of writing; other language 
have borne similar fruit, and much of it has been for export 
Swedish has given us Victor Rydberg’s.gloomy and powerful | 
‘Last Athenian,’ and Polish has yielded Sienkiewicz’s ‘ Quo 
Vadis.’ The.late Lew Wallace’s ‘ Ben Hur’ proved enormously 
popular in America, and has doubtless gone to Sweden and 
Poland to help keep the balance true. Walter Pater made use 
of one form of this same device in ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ and 
of course conferred literary distinction upon it. At the risk of 
giving offense in some quarters I should incline also to include 
here Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ which has had a wide reading in 
English; for it is essentially a romance, marked by great liter- 
ary charm, and occasional lapses into history. 

“Mr. Andrew Lang wrote a characteristic essay upon this 
class of novels a few years ago in which he maintained that 
they answer in our day to the miracle and mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages. Their popularity certainly goes far to show the 
worth of religion as a ‘ literary asset’; whether they will leave 
any abiding mark upon literature remains to be seen. It seems 
to me doubtful.” 


Mr. Chapman extols Mr. Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant ” for 
its exalted use of religious mysticism, adding, however, that, 


“At the opposite end of this class of books, among which 
‘John Inglesant’ stands so high, we may look for the type rep- 
resented by Miss Corelli’s ‘ Barabbas’ and ‘ Sorrows of Satan.’ 
It would perhaps be unfair to place Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘ The 
Christian ’ beside them, since it makes no considerable use of 
the pseudomystical. Yet the two authors seem in contrasting 
ways to make a similar appeal to the public—to which the pub- 
lic has somewhat greedily responded. The sentimental and. 
bizarre treatment of awful or sacred themes has its reward in 
the gape or shudder of a day, in notoriety, and in dollars; and 
to such treatment the themes of religion are preeminently fitted ; 
but literature knows its own and time brings its revenges.” 


In summing up the debt that literature owes to religion Mr. 
Chapman reminds us that “the popular study of the Bible as 
literature is a product of the century which we have traversed.” 
And it is but natural that the work of many of our greatest 
writers should bear witness to the influence of religion; for, 


“great literature can spring only from the deeper experiences 
of life. It can gain imperishable form only through high and 
sustained flights of the trained imagination. Religion searches 
the depths of man’s heart; while at the same time it has been 
a chief inspirer of his imagination, holding visions before his 
eyes and fixing his thoughts upon themes-of-origin -and destiny. 
It has led him: moreover to think of these things, not 
idle dreams or curious problems, but as persona 
vital moment. The influence of religion upon liter; 
been great, because the experience of relis o) . has” 
whole been real.” 4, Ud ee aie 
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